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the buckets themselves, causes half the liquid to fall back into
the well before it reaches the brim. The creaking, singing noise
of the wheels, the rush of water as the buckets attain their
turning-point, the unceasing splash of their overflow dripping
back into the source, all are a message of life and moisture
very we! come in this dry and stilly region, and maybe heard fai
off amid the sand-hills, a first intimation to the sun-scorched
traveller of his approach to a cooler resting-place.

We stroll about in the shade, hide ourselves amid the high
maize to smoke a quiet pipe unobserved by prying Nejdean eyes,
and then walk on till at some distance we come under a high
ridge of sand. Curiosity leads us to climb it, though steep and
sliding. From its summit we look south-west in the direction
of 'Oneyzah, the whole country between is jotted over with
islets of cultivation amid the sands, and far off long lines of
denser shade indicate whereabouts 'Oneyzah itself is situated.
But noon draws on, and the heat increases; it were ill to
remain longer in the blaze of mid-day. So we retrace our steps
to the walls, and follow at a venture the town ditch till a gate
appears, by which we enter and find our way home again.

Our travelling arrangements with Aboo-'Eysa, which were
soon known to all, brought us also frequent visits from the
Persian camp. It was highly entertaining to hear these foreigners
satirize the land of the Arabs, and extol their own, whereof they
invariably tried to give a most prismatic idea. Some of these
gentlemen, for gentlemen they were in the scale of Eastern
society, knew Arabic fairly well, thanks to frequent residence
in Bagdad and its neighbourhood, and took pleasure in literary
and historical research.

The military operations, if I may honour them by that
name, against 'Oneyzah, afforded an ex-Indian officer another
subject of observation and study. In order to become better
acquainted with these proceedings, in which the town at large
hardly took part, I paid frequent visits to the Nejdean war
camp, then pitched to the south of the walls. Here stood an
irregular collection of little black tents, often mere rags and
tags, stretched out for shade on two or three poles, gipsy
fashion; but the space within and around bristled with spears
and swarmed with swarthy Nejdeans; their firelocks stood
arranged in pyramids, much like our own manner of piling arms,